CHAPTER XX
THE UNION OF BURMA
THE constitution of the new state placed the supreme
executive power in the hands of a Prime Minister and Cabinet
responsible to a Chamber of Deputies composed of 250
members, elected by adult suffrage and representing single-
member constituencies on a non-communal basis. The second
house of the legislature, called the Chamber of Nationalities,
was so constituted that a majority of its 125 members repre-
sented the non-Burmese peoples of the Union. The constitu-
tion provided for the establishment of separate constituent
states for the Shans, the Kachins, the Karens and the Karenni
states, and of a special division for the Chins. In practice each
of these component parts of the Union was represented in the
Cabinet. So anxious indeed were the Burmese leaders to
conciliate these peoples that they inserted into the constitution
a clause of doubtful wisdom granting a constituent state the
right of secession by plebiscite after the lapse of ten years from
the date of the coming into force of the constitution.
The Karen question called for the most tactful handling.
Their separate state, provided for in the constitution, was to
be centred in the Salween district, but they were dissatisfied
with its extent and powers. The Regional Autonomy Inquiry
Commission, charged with the task of forming it, granted
their reasonable demands but rejected claims to territory
where they constituted only a minority of the population. The
negotiations were protracted, and while they were in progress
Burma was plunged into chaos by a communist revolt. Then
in January 1949, when their leaders were within sight of agree-
ment with the Union government, an attempt to disarm the
Karens caused them also to rebel; and, to complete the
tragedy, they accepted an offer of support from the communists.
The difficulties accompanying the transfer of power by
Britain to Burma, namely the immediate retirement of most
British officials and the government's efforts to demilitarize
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